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affairs, except in so far as they are connected with those
of Hyderabad, and they are therefore only alluded to in
respect to that connection and not with the detailed
accuracy which they would otherwise deserve. But, in
order that the reader may properly understand the actual
condition of India at the period at which we have now
arrived, it is necessary to dwell somewhat more at length
on the relative position of the different princes.

We have hitherto spoken of the English almost entirely
with reference to their connection with the Nizam, which,
indeed is the main object of this work ; but it must be
remembered that until very recently the English by no
means occupied the prominent position in Central and
South Indian affairs that one is apt to suppose. Until
after the first Mysore War, their territory was confined
to the Northern Circars and the extreme south of the
peninsula. A very large portion of the Carnatic was still
in the possession of the Nawab Mahomed Ali, and the
remainder of South India, up to the Taptee and Godavery
river, was divided between Mysore, the Nizam, and the
Mahrattas. During the last decade of the i8th century,
the Mahratta power extended enormously. The principal
chiefs were Mahadoji Scindia, Tukaji Holkar, Bhonsla
Rajah of Nagpur, and the Gaikwar of Baroda whilst
the whole Mahratta sphere of influence extended from
the source of the Krishtna in the South to Delhi and Agra
in the North; and from Guzerat in the West, across
India to Cuttack in the East. It is true that they all
professed allegiance to the Peishwa at Poona and their
conquests were nominally in his name. Scindia and
Holkar shared between them the great province of Malwa,
north of the Taptee, the- former having his capital at
Ujain, and the latter at Indore. It is impossible on a
map to give anything like an accurate outline of their